654      Medieval conceptions of the doctrine of grace

The residue were left in the mass of perdition by the judgment of justice,
but, although God foreknew that they must perish, He predestined, not
them to eternal punishment, but, because He is just, eternal punishment
to them. (2) The loss of free will in Adam was recovered for man by Christ
With the prevention and aid of grace, man has free will to good; but,
abandoned by grace, his will is to evil. Grace frees the will and heals it
from the corruption of sin. (3) God wills that all men should be saved
without exception. It does not follow that all are saved; but some are
saved by the gift of the Saviour, while those who perish receive their due
reward. (4) Christ adopted human nature without respect of persons and
died for the redemption of every man. If all are not redeemed, it is
because they are without faith or are deficient in the faith that works
through love. The cup of human salvation, in which human weakness is
mingled with divine strength, is for all men to drink; but without drinking
there is no healing from sin.

While the decrees of Quierzy were issued by a local synod in the course
of a dispute which affected a limited, though by no means small area, they
represented the general mind of the Church upon the debated points. The
medieval Church as a whole, while founding its doctrine of predestination
and grace upon Augustine, interpreted his view of man's free will in a
more humane sense than a perfectly logical exposition could allow it to
bear, and refused to admit that predestination to destruction was a con-
sequence of his teaching. Such an admission, even safeguarded by the
proviso that the righteous judgments of God were inseparable from His
goodness and were part of a single Divine purpose, opened the way to the
Manichaeism which, after Augustine had escaped from it, had still left
some trace upon his conception of the antithesis between good and evil.
The heresies of the Cathari and Albigenses, in the twelfth and thirteenth
centuries, reviving the Manichaean tenet of a duality of good and evil
principles, induced the theory of two distinct forms of predestination, a
praedestwatio duplex or lifaria which depended on a less intricate argument
than fae gemma praedestinatio advocated by Gottschalk. But the orthodox
mind recognised a sharp distinction between the predestination and the
foreknowledge of God. In scholastic language the elect are praedestinati,
the reprobate praesdti. In both classes of men free will exists, weakened
and corrupted by sin; but with the reprobate it is merely a will to evil.
In the elect it is powerless to act until awakened by grace. The work of
grace delivers it to the enjoyment of the full freedom in which man is
able by its exercise to obtain merit in the sight of God, who has called it
to cooperate with His free gift.

At the same time, the abstract discussion of the process of grace was
overshadowed by the visible organisation of the Church and the benefits
offered by it in the sacraments. The elect and reprobate were known only
to God, but the means of grace entrusted to the Church were open to all
its members. Baptism was not merely the rite of admission to the company